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SA 


DALTON PLAN IN A LARGE 
AND OVERCROWDED 
HIGH SCHOOL 
discussing the details of the Dal- 


South Philadelphia High 


I] you permit me to put the facts 


the 


roper setting, by outlining for you 


significant changes in the 


most 


education in 


’ 
( 


f free secondary 


reasing dominance of free over 


ir school children were in private 


aducation: generation ago, 


a 
now only an eighth of them are so 


] itive ly large 


the 


secondary 


increase im 


of children who reach 
d still large r ncrease in the num- 
those who graduate from such 
In my own city, for example, the 
n the population and in the num- 
ldren in the elementary schools 
parallel and about 50 per cent. 
same period of time, namely, from 
924, the the 


ss of in- 


number of children in 
high 


715 per cent. 


schools has 


our 


In the country at 


the increase in population is 40 per 


h an increase of 360 per cent. in 
of 


ng back a generation, the increase in 


high school graduates. 


number 
tion is 74 per cent.; the increase in 
school graduates, 1200 per cent.; in- 
in enrollment in high schools, 998 
In brief, not only are we sending 
ore of our children to high schools, 
ilso, we are keeping them there for a 
er time than ever before. 
iddress given in University College, Lon 
re the Dalton League at the yearly Con 
' Edueational Associations. 


rURDAY, FE! 


IRI 


14, 


ARY 


problems, even on the 
This is, 
to 
The late G. 


sive European study, 


perhaps, our great 


education our message 


Stanley Hall, tres 
first 


us the now universally ree 


urn 


psychology is a very practical 


education, as well as the bed roe 
it must rest. Later, John 
to this, both in practice 
fact, that « 
preparation for life. 


itself, not only real 


and theory > 
<duecation 


School 


namely, 


Is ho 
must 
and complete 
but, also, must offer the means to still 


living. in the 


Think 


Moreover. especially 
We 


wave us the 


chapter six, low 


ed the 


the unknown 


In 
door and 
aavent 


Willian 


us that education is not mere a 


about the same time, 
knowledge, but for behavior, 
its are the stuff of which behavior 


L. 


tools that made it possible for us, ey 


Later, Edward Thorndike gave 


large classes, to develop, along Lhest 


the individual child and the individ 


the child. He 


how great are individual differences 


measured, and how a 
might be 
termined. Still other psychole 
bly Yerkes, 


to fit every man in his right 


they might be 
lishment, also, 
WISTS, 
Terman, Otis, 
might give efficient service in 
developed group tests still f 
made it possible, practically 
cally to discover how to teac! 
An 


they were actually in the schol 


dren of all the 


| 
people 


proved how numerou 


scientificall 


another 


be, 


living, 


L\ 
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I have named for you some of our great- 
est educational scientists. Fortunately, in 
our schools of education (normal schools, 
training schools, colleges), in the offices of 
superintendents and supervisors, among 
principals and department heads, and 
among class room teachers, there have been 
many creative followers of these great lead- 
ers. They have done the will and know 
that the doctrine is of God. Literally 
thousands of our schools are scientifically 
segregating their children according to 
their abilities They are not only teaching 
them in accordance with these abilities, but 
they are also helping each to function in 
curricular and extra-curricular activities in 
a spiritually and intellectually rich and 
happy school environment, so that each 
child has actually equal opportunity to ae- 
quire right habits and right attitudes, to 
develop skills and to aequire knowledge. 

The increase in secondary school pupil- 
lage, recorded above, is due in large mea- 
sure to an industrial revolution, with two 
obvious consequences: First, a desire on 
the part of employers to make the masses 
more competent in their particular work, 
and, second, a desire on the part of em- 
ployees to add higher education for their 
children to the other higher standards of 
living, already aequired. School adminis- 
trations by creating junior high schools, 
changing a 4-4-4 plan to a 6-3-3, have auto- 
matically added at least another year to 
school life. In addition, there is in the 
high school itself, born of the beauty and 
the inspiration of adolescence, something 
that makes it loved by all those who come 
within its magic circle. And the enforce- 
ment of our compulsory education laws, as 
well as the development of junior high, 
bring over the threshold, at least, all chil- 
dren of average intelligence. 

The great and sudden increase in high 


school pupillage has created also many diffi- 


‘ulties, practically none of which have, as 


yet, reached an adequate solution 
more important of these difficulties ar 

1. Within the schools: 

(a) A large population, inadec 
housed. In the South Philadelphia 
School for Girls, for example, two th 
girls are taught by eighty teachers 
only forty class rooms at their con 
It is true that we have a large ass 
hall, a gymnasium and a library. 
over, on our staff, in addition, are 
educational counsellors, two librari 
study hall director, a nurse, and 
time physician, none of whom actually 1 
separate class rooms. Nevertheless 
have had to resort to shifts—four of t] 
each with a luncheon period as long 
class room period, in order even to 
our students. 

(b) A heavy pupil load, per t 
This is the more difficult to carry, beca 
even with the best management, eac!] 
room must do double duty and many 
ers must occupy different rooms during t 
day. 

(ec) New and dive rsifie d demands 
teacher, both curricular and extra-cur 
lar. This is largely due to the fact t! 
pupils are more heterogeneous than 
before, not only in regard to ability 
also, physically, ethically, economically 
socially. 

There are many compensations, ho. 
No longer are we, the teachers, lea 
cloistered lives. As never before, ws 
life, for we are learning to understand « 
eation, with ail its broad implicat 
And this spells life, and ever more 
dant life, for ourselves, and for those | 
we serve. Within our own professior 
now can exercise creative gifts—if we ! 
them. The artist teacher exists. 
over, we have been compelled, by for 
circumstances, to acquire a better 
nique, and this has given to us the Jo: 
by every good artisan in fine tools ar 





r ability to receive. 


| 


+ 


nangves: 
- ; 


turn, 
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things that with them he ean 


» school—in the commun- 


ly heavier taxes to support 


weation. Fortunately, our people 
ing to feel not only that eduea- 
rth all that it costs, but that only 
tion ean we find the answer to the 
s riddle that our complex popula- 
sking. An ever increasing number 
itizens are receiving a secondary 
If it to 


higher average in intelligence and 


this means, as ought 


fitness, a larger number of citizens 


etter behavior, with higher ethical 


rds, with character more or less con- 
developed—then, certainly, educa- 


} 


win by long lengths over any pos- 


tastrophe. 

English have a proverb, ‘‘ There is 
ng new under the sun, except what 
May I add, ** Except 


} 


pe 
In- 


began 


n forgotten.”’ 
racy, and what has been or must 


} + 
ed t 


o make democracy real’’? 
It 
and reached its highest estate, 


But it must not 


| edueation is not new. 
Eve, 


ps, with the Greeks. 


rgotten that Socrates questioned and 


to and Aristotle walked and taught in 
‘groves only with those comparable to 


per five per cent. of our constituency. 
they gave to the selected few, we, in 
must give to all, according to 
Else we are the 


inest of ‘‘ pedagogues’’ and our children 


west of slaves. This means what we 


the new education, though really it is 


d wine in new bottles. Nevertheless, 


birth-rate being very low in born 


rs,’’ at least, so Mr. Fisher told us, 


s so-called new education demands many 


scientifically trained, expert and ade- 


paid teachers. It demands ecurricu- 
new fields of study ; new sub- 


ithin the old fields; new content in 


old subjects ; and the disappearan e of 
old subjects. Above all, it demands : 
science and a new art of education 

The 
reached its apex, perhaps, in Socrates, 
the 


art of individual teaching which 
has 
persisted across centuries, surviving 
last, perhaps, in the tutorial system at Ox 
ford, lately revived in some few American 
the 
SV stem, 


of 


itself so securely, that those who, a genera 


the 
p 


has established 


colleges. In meantime, 


recitation born of verty f 


many kinds poverty 


tion ago, first cared to question its right to 
the United 
They foun- 


dered on the rocks of unsuitable text-books 


rule in public education in 


States were wrecked at sea. 
and of professionaly untrained teachers 
teachers with no real philosophy of educa- 
tion, no adequate training in psychology, 
and with none of the spirit of professional 
adventure. Twenty years later, in the San 
Francisco State Teachers College, the late 
Frederic Burk led his faculty in an at- 
tempt to prescribe school work individually, 
permitting it to be completed at whatever 
rate of speed was best suited to the in 


child. 
an attempt to correct the idleness, the in- 


dividual This was done solely as 
difference and the tendency to mischief of 
the 


the children in practice school, more 


conspicuous because of the youth and in- 
of the The 


scheme not only automatically solved the 


experience pupil teachers 


discipline problems involved, but to the 


amazement of the teachers resulted in the 
of by 


children. generously 


much more work all the 


The 
their 


doing 


schoo] shared 


with others varied experiences in 


Some 100,000 


hool 


any 


writing good assignments 
pamphlets, covering 26 phases of se 
work, were sold at cost of printing to 
who wanted them. 

Members of the faculty and of the stu- 
dent body of the San Francisco Teachers 
College have gone into other communities, 
earrying high the torch of 


velopment and the full development 
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class whose 
the same. Of 
Instruction Is is, such experiments can not 
‘ing carried on by Superinten ‘essfully worked out 
ne, In Winnetka, a suburb Such overcrowding demands exce 
‘ago. But nowhere, yet, have even ganization. Every child of 

the mere mechanies been sufficiently devel- sand must have an accurate, det 
( ped to be ec pre li lly. We now have a dividual roster giving room numbe 
fairly good grasp of the prineiples involved. _jeets, teachers, for each period of 1 
We know, too, that these must be evolved The planning of the master roster 
accordance Wi lly varying needs, all the time of an expert teacher for 

in accordance with the demands of a two months each term. The plan 

y evolving science, and in the face individual rosters requires all the 

of a changing modern civilization. the whole faculty for about a we 

The individual system, so-called, is al- term 1 am not telling you this 
ways an administration device. To Miss it is interesting. but in order to ma 

Parkhurst belongs the honor of making realize that if the Dalton Plan 
the egg stand upright by her discovery, in modified to meet these conditions, 
Dalton, of the absolutely necessary addi suceessful here. then nowhere els: 

ul of *‘time treedom.’’ It is easy world need it fail. 
how her experiences Our first surprise, in connection 
Montessori helped to clear the Dalton Plan, was the ease and rapidit 


It is also difficult to understand why which our study hall problems were s 


some one else, long ago, did not supply so Previously, eternal vigilance was re 


obvi uS a need But no one else did. So as TO keep reeords that none miecht 
The Dalton Plan enables all of us to ywndeteeted: to see that onls 


throw off the shackles of that parvenu work was done there: and to keep t 
tyrant, the recitation system. Weare now quiet enough to permit real study 
returning to the old and aristocratic in- the Student Association cooperated 
dividual plan of edueation, returning, how- planning of governmental details, 
‘ver, not to retrace a circle blindly, but, as in their enforcement. But the 
like a spiral, to travel round in larger and member who took charge sueceed 
more magnificent eireles. when she was of the kind who was su 

I spoke to you earlier about the South ful anywhere and at anything. Eve 
Philadelphia Iligh School for Girls. You invariably, at the end of the day, shi 
must have envisaged its overerowded con- as tired as the rest of us. Under the D 
dition. There are compensations, however. Plan, she is instantly and always ava 
The fact that there are so many children for constructive work of any kind, for tv 
has made it possible for segregate reasons—first, the study hall is no 
them aceording to abilities, using intelli- overcrowded, for the girls have other | 
cence tests, at first, and then with a system to which they ean go; and, second, 
of parallel classes, transferring each, in a who do go there, come beeause they 
single subject, often, from a slow progress’ the books or the ink or the quiet t 
to a rapid progress class, or vice versa, as they find. Instead of being rather o1 
the need has arisen. This coming term, we’ because of elaborate machinery, it 
are even thinking of keeping together, in automatieally orderly, with 


groups of from 30 to 40, those of the incom- machinery. 
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connection with 


creatly increased 
1h previ 


student ’ 
two tormal les- may “use the 
thev need hel; 


cial equipme 


} } } ] vu } 
, OVDVIOUSIY, Da } itS DOOKS or 


library. As you will see by the or any vae: 
number of readers the first three rooms, when 
inder the Dalton Plan is more than — themselves 


the corresponding 2. Conference 
he previous year—mort any subject, and 


stead of more than 10,000. fine f 


from ié Oo Ttorty 


books in eireulation, also, has sihl ( 
ot ( 


in doubled during the same inter- gives eae 


me—7,582 versus 3,422. I ought to 


} 
4 


attendance 


follows: } to 


tak 
first fe w weeks of each term, our necessary 
‘*follow their rosters.’’ This 
hat each reports regularly to each numerous 
lass room teachers and to her stu- needs 
r every day, without any ‘‘time = additiona 
A typewritten assignment is_ tyre. socia 
n each subject to each student. All » student 
ss-room time is devoted to super- 
study. For the freshmen, this means read. You wi otice in some 
ng with them as a group, stopping ments that definite provis 
a weakness is disclosed, to give’ these longed-for events 
‘actice material, whether it be when they ought 
make them more expert in using jn order to be 
a table of contents, a dictionary, they are advised \ 
‘lopedia, or other reference book; poned in order 
ng the meat out of a paragraph; ing should it be 
‘overing when and how to drill The same 
in using other tools than Among our stud 
In point of fact, all high school stu- many extreme ra 
need some such practice, not only importance that 
ch new subject, but also before con- up, as, I am sorry to sa) 
ng the old. They need, too, to discuss books attempt to do 
ich class-room teacher the proper it is also of the utmost i 
reting of time for her subject, in spite should learn to suspend 
fact that ‘‘budgeting’’ is assigned to amine evidence criti 
ident adviser. calmly to the opposite sid 


finally ‘‘time freedom’’ arrives, sons open forums are 
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sion of such subjects as the child and of the demands of other and 
‘the family, immi- _ institutions or of employment, on tl 
conservation, shorter working day, make it possible to give individual 
he standard of living, poverty, eriminating advice 
f—regardless of the 4. We have definitely decided toa 
ce may need to motion by units of work, as well as | 


he same Week The following jects, to our platform This mea 


iv illustrate the value of such addition of restoration classes in ea 


; 


The question was: Jf our stu ject, giving the teachers of the ‘‘regu 
on were considering the adop- more time for what is, after all, a ver 
referendum, would you be in portant part of school work. Ot 
P Many of the children said ves, this eould not be done except mn 
ing stock arguments, ev idently with- school. It is another of our compensat 


1 


much thought, thinking it the right Our experience with the Dalton | 


» 


] 


say. Then a still larger group quite similar to that of all who have 
to think and to object: ‘‘We must it. It is continually disclosing new 
not make figureheads of our elected repre- doms, new possibilities. Our own 
sentatives; we would work for things that nique is steadily improving. Each n 
happened to want at the time; many’ we are able more easily to help eae! 
at we do not want are good for to learn in accordance with her own 
us—take the Dalton Plan for example: If _ ties, at her own rate of speed. We c: 
that had been put toa referendum, it would in them, in rapid development, a k 
never have been tried—nor one-way traffic, sense of responsibility, greater initiat 
nor lunch room seating’’ were some of the yes—and a larger accumulation « 
intelligent objections made, as mind played facets, even. And yet I think that we 
upon mind, in the personal application of never quite standardize our assignm 
the principles involved. our check-offs, our tests, our methods 
3. We do not insist that all assignments we are teaching living adolescents, 
must be comple ted before an ynew ones can crowing world, and we, too we the ti 
be given out. Instead, we ‘‘follow the ros- ers—are alive and developing, too 
ter’’ the last two days of each month, in  eation is no longer a ritual—true edue 
order to give each student, each student never was. It was and is a glorious 
adviser and each class room teacher ade- venture. 
quate opportunity to know whether it will Lucy L. W. WILso> 
be better to concentrate for a day or two SouTH PHILADELPHIA 
on the unfinished assignment, or assign- HGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


ments, or whether. instead. the girl ofight — 
0 go on with new assignments wherever © SHOULD THE TEACHER OF 
the previous one is finished, definitely plan 

ENGLISH BE A SCHOLAR? 


+ 


ning when and how to finish the one in 
which she is still behind. Sometimes it is Ir you give a farmer in one of the ‘ 
obviously better to defer the subject for a tral Atlantie States some bit of novel 
term, so that the student may have extra’ formation. he will exclaim: ‘‘I want 


time to give to a smaller number of sub- : — 
1An address delivered before the 

ference on English in the Central Atlant 

three edueational counsellors, whose knowl- at George Washington University, Was! 


jects. Diffieult eases are referred to the 


edge of home conditions, on the one hand. D. C., November 29, 1924. 
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Is tvpleal 


the Central 
me of which is my own nati 
cht well take the opening maxim 


letaphysies’’ as their motto: All 


sire to know 


econd lat * all human 


pleasure 
process wl 
of learning Now 
The sentiment is ne line between one 
from that work of Aristotle another, unless it be 
the most significance for teachers good learning fron 
erature, the culturists proper—for us properly consideres 
teachers doubtless have all driven The human m 
or two through the Aristotelian working If 3 
I need not pause long to remind its own naturé 


tne sub 


there is no culture without plow- When 
t you can not gather your own rose-_ and literature 
ntil vou have eultivated, fertilized part of that s 
rrigated the soil; and that, as plowing dent advances 
inting are hard work, so is drawing mind is the mi 
Paul and Apollos—you and I no difference 
ind water, and God gives the in mean one who 
in the advanee, or 
I told you enough of this moment happen to 
meddie or make any of learning the 
will have a cake out are consti 
eat must tarry the grinding.’’ good teach 
‘‘Have I not tarried?’’ ‘‘Ay, the learn from | 
ng; but you must tarry the bolting.’’ all-important thing 
[ not tarried?’’ ‘‘Ay, the bolting; follows that there 


must tarry the leavening.’’ ‘‘Still tween learni 


| 


| tarried.’’ ‘‘Ay, to the leavening; fore, 
here’s yet in the word ‘hereafter’ the forgotten; 
ng, the making of the cake, the heat- learning 
the oven and the baking; nay, you § something 
stay the cooling too, or you may have lost 
burn your lips.”’ ory. The 


1 


u observe, we are still talking of knowledg: 
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is thoroughly as- 


ities of 


ress on this point of re-cogni 


the teacher of 


‘ely Consists | elping the 


best of human life to live ag 


more abundantly than before Present life 


is constantly growing out of the past, every 
day out of a preceeding day, and thus out 
of many, or rather all, preceding days. 
is the natural process ; the artificial 
ic—process is ours. If we are 
teachers of English, it is our function to 
make the new life draw into itself the best 
life we can lay hold on in the past, whether 
near or more remote. The artistic process 
is selective. We choose the best authors; 
we betake ourselves to the best sources of a 
rich, full, expansive life We go to 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton and 
the English Bible, and endeavor 
know, to relive, those forms of life. This is 
better than trying to build up the life of 
to-day in the main out of vesterday’s news- 
paper; though vesterday’s journal likewise 
represents part of a life that is already 
past. Aceordingly, we select the kind of 
life we are to induce our pupils to relive. 
Should the teacher of English be a 
scholar? I repeat, he can not help being 
one in some measure. The desire for 
learning is innate in every one of us, and 
the pleasure of learning is the greatest of 
pleasures even in those whose capacity for 
pleasure—human, not bestial—is not vast, 
or whose opportunities for it are limited 


through adverse conditions; I mean, for 


example, through having more pupils in a 


class than one person can teach, or more 
hours of drudgery than are good for the 
mind. Under adverse conditions the in- 
structor in English may tarry and tarry, 
and at length hardly taste of the cake. 
The teacher of English can not help being 
a scholar to some extent. But he may 
argue that he need not be one; and that is 


or to live 


very bi 


partly 


id both for him and 


because the fear of 


his 


scholars 


the last analysis, always proceeds fr 


fear of 


work. The Old 


Adam, wi} 


not like to hurt himself, ean argue so s 


he w 


for his cheerful indolence that 


ceive himself along with his children 


baleful argument, the evil communie 


is contagious, and may almost corruy 


manner 


s of an entire age or 1 


1avloONn 


deed, it is one of the bad possibilit 


rhetoric that you may argue on either s 


of this question; and I am afraid 


sign of degeneration that the questi 


? 
I 


should be put with an air of seriou 


But one does, in fact, hear people a 


that teachers of English need not be 


ars ; 


; 


very likely every one of us h 


some one who contends that great 


ure not 


food teachers. 


The charge 


to fly in the face of all reason. 


Ther 


1 ¢ 


S 


va) 


be, here and there, a useful pedant, or 


a scholar in some limited way, who can 


teach to advantage; that is, 


excepti 


nal eases. If 
7 


so, the 


there n 


except 


ease has received more attention fro 


lazy Old Adam than it deserves. 


~ 


as my Own experience goes, let my 


please, that for years I have looked 


really excellent scholar who ean not t 


yet hav 


re not found 


a 


single 


spe 


There are, indeed, not a few men w 


reputation of scholars who do not ad 


learning in their pupils; 


not cha 
sound, 


but reputati 


) 


racter. Surely the possess10n 


first-hand, well-digested, gr 


knowledge, and the possession of a S\ 


thetic imagination capable of reliving 


life of a 


poet—-Chaneer or Milton 


an 


age are the first requisites in a teach 


English. 


i 


How, indeed, can you be sure that a ma! 


has scholarship, if he is unable to 1 


my] 


it? If there really is some sort of sel 


ship that does not make for the adva 
ment of life and learning, then the less \ 


have of 


it the better. 


I trust 


it is 


, 


Y 
pi 
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holarship in English we mean _ and Sidney are schol 


that contributes to that higher ridiculed pedantry, 
e intellect and spirit which is fuse with scholars 
termed the life of contemplation. ful when he refers to t 
ing but the life of the student friend Professor Ada 
cher in whatever grade or capacity. Shakespeare was a 
English, then, will be a the good outlying sc! 
nee he can not avoid the pleasure ford, before he wen 
ng. Further, he should admit that a dramatist. As for 
at he is, since to deny it will do much characterized 
rm than any natural lack of eapae- ‘‘easie, unpremeditated verse, 
outward circumstance that may he calls ‘‘labor and intent s 
is opportunities for study. The sive study, we now eall it 
rely he admits this truth, the ‘**T take to be my portion in this 
vill his native talent thrive; the a time he was a _ schoolmaster, 
me will he find for study and reflee- effective; his tractat 
1 the minutes or ten minutes he has should be laid to hea 
ore squandered; and the more will English. 
iculties of an untoward environment And what shall we say of 
vanish. Dryden? Were not both of them scho 
teacher of English should be a Was not Pope the first Englishman to pia 
because the history of scholarship a history of the native literature? Or 
land is well-nigh identical with the of Gray at the end of the eighteenth cen 
our literature. He will be a_ tury, or of Wordsworth ; vinning 
cause our poetry and prose have of the nineteenth? The 
it of scholarship, and our great scholar than Coleridge, 
nd prose-writers have either been great one. 
rs or obviously sympathetie with the And what of our prose-wri 
rlv life. Shall I, like the author of ning again with Alfred, the 
‘pistle to the Hebrews, make a list of and coming down through 
of vision, beginning with the Hooker and Jeremy Taylor 
3ede? See what Wordsworth scholars who produced the Author 
s of Bede, in a notable sonnet: sion of the Bible What of Bacon and 
the scholar. from a circle freed Burke and Johnson, of Ruskin, Newman 
ndous, in a hallowed seat and Goldwin Smith ? 


ip 
g, where thou heard’st the billows beat How can we sympathize with any of 

ld coast, rough monitors to feed poets and prose-writers if we do not shar 
ncustry. in that which was their chief interest from 
first great poet we can certainly name day to day—scholarly labor, intensive 
ir language is Cynewulf, a scholar. study? Wordsworth’s library contained 
founder of English prose, King Alfred, surprising number of dictionaries. It w: 

scholar. So much for the earliest not likely, he thought, that th 

d reader of poetry would know 

In Middle English, Chaucer is a scholar the poet about the history of 


t to mention Wyclif and the author of teacher of English, who is not an ordinan 


‘“Pearl.”’ reader, should know much. With the Ox 


the period of the Renaissance, Spenser ford Dictionary now 
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us can know more about the It is the pursuit of an ever-advancing 
of English words than did Spenser, and the joy lies in the pursuit. Ws 


or Wordsworth. thus come around full-cirele to the 


sp ak of diction because we teacl ; where we began: All men take pleasurs 


of English have to revive the spirit of a the advancement of learning. 


noble past mainly through the study ot No doubt I should now close w 
words and their relations. Literature, the character-sketch, done after the fashi 


chief reeord of the past, consists ol proper Theophrastus in ‘*‘ The Surly Man,’’ o1 


words in proper places. I speak of diction- haps rather in the spirit of one of the E 


aries, too, because the makers of them are _ lish imitators of Theophrastus, as Ear! 
human beings like you and me, persons Hall, or Overbury. This sketch shou 
with an interest in life and literature and ealled ‘‘The character of a= sch 
engaged in the advancement of learning. When it was done you would see t! 
Learning spreads through the use of proper was also the character of a_ teacher 
words in proper places. I dwell upon this English. Should we eall it ‘‘The jo 
because one of the things an American man,’’ ‘L’Allegro,’’ or ‘‘The contem} 
teacher of English may do for the general man.’’ ‘‘ I] Penseroso’’—or both in ons 
good, harassed though he be by unfavorable LANE (Coo! 
conditions, is to make a special lexicon of CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

some favorite poet. There is nothing else , : , : 

that will teach the maker so much about THE PLACE OF THE ARTS IN 
the chosen author; and the published work AMERICAN EDUCATION! 


will remain helpful to students as long as 


that author shall be studied. The teacher fo begin with, let me say that | 


. " . ’ } - ‘ io * + , +} 
in a German secondary school who in spare YOU wont think I am ignorant of th 


moments made an invaluable lexicon of ficulties in the way of providing a m 
Shakespeare used his time to better advan- S8®!erous place for the arts in our colleg 


tage than most or all editors of single plays. °F that I am overlooking them. I k 


The doing of such work, or of any true that the curriculum is overcrowded 
scholarly work, promotes one’s self-respect, eady; I know how hard it is to mal 
clears one’s mind of cobwebs, gives one a @rt course that is not an unprofit 
‘“‘snap’’; (there are profitable snaps 
but that is another story). I know 


shortage of teaching material and, « 


sense of proportion, brings one into the fel- 
lowship of good men in all nations and all 
ages. It inereases one’s vitality. I mean 
just that: your step becomes more elastic, ™0re dreadful, the shortage of compet 
as body and mind take the pace. teachers. To remedy this alone will 
The teacher must give scholarship quire a whole campaign of training 
above all, the habit of study—to his pupils. know how much easier it is to teacl 
arts separately than to teach their 

and yet it is this unity which we n 


emphasize. I know also what a ped 


How can he give what he does not possess? 
‘*Ah,’’ some one says, ‘‘you tell us to be 


good. It is easy to tell any one to be good; 
being good is hard.’’ The Platonic Socrates ¢@l revolution it will mean for our ¢ 
goes further. He says, in effect, that it is to find means of testing for eapacit 
impossible to be good; but he has a long promise those students to whom the d 
argument showing that it is possible to ant appeal is through the sensibilities 
become good. Goodness, scholarship, is not 2 Address before the Association ef A! 


a state of being, but a process of becoming. Colleges, Chicago, January 9, 1925. 
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the intellect. 


practically 
] 


s rather than through 
sent we have what 
ts to a reverse selection. Those who 
the natural leaders in the artistie 
e college community are not often 
d to enter it. An analysis, for 
I the membership of the National 
of Design shows the negligible 
the , 


vno ever 


saw inside of an 
! college. 


] ? 


r all, there is nothing fundamentally 


the present situation. Forty years 
vas the natural sciences that were 
at the doors of our colleges, and 
ars what are 


aZzo 


irreverently 
unnatural sciences. Sinee then 

: been raids by various vocational 

. some of which, alas, have been 
successful. We can skip these, how- 
s not being fundamental, but I don’t 
we can skip the Fine Arts. The one 
hat is new in this situation is that 
he last 


eurriculum 


fundamental change in the 
that which opened the 
e social sciences —we have learned 


the 
educational 


‘al in edueational 


and appraisal. 
ll be the light if 


1't apply what we now know in such 


sinning against 


s to avoid the mistakes of omission 
mmission, and the resulting misun- 
dings and bitternesses which accom- 
the two earlier realignments of 
[ have spoken. 
is all 
the 


‘view of the student a new system 


forget what it 


itself, 


us ever 


an end in nor from 


t eredits toward a degree, nor from 
nt of view of the faculty a new eor- 
the puzzle, 


erossword eurriculum 


funetion of worth while living, to en- 


d inspire college life and to eontinue 


luence thereafter. 


the 


my judgment, been a psychological 


of our worst mistakes in past 


to divoree appreciation from perform- 


nd production. Colleges that have 


conservatories of 1 
rather looked 
ashamed of it 
was excellent justificatio 


the basis of the particular si 
tained, but there should be non 
of maintaining one in itselt N 
that 


mean many grea 


great performers are lik 
our colleges—certainly 
attitude 
Wi 


an apprecla 


get a new 
of admissions. 
marily for 
we are working agall 


fail 


voring 


nature when we 


whom we are endea 


chance to trv his own hand 


we did this, tl 


promise that if 


mean as to quality of performa 
be very much better than we m 
offhand. Let’s look back a littl 
five all women a! 


would have seouted the 


years 


ago 
either desire or capacit: 
The 


the automobile has shown them ot! 


chanical engineering devel 
Five years ago, we would all hav 
same of physies in its higher reaches, 
the 


other words, if in the 


to-day radio dispre Ing 


mysterious al 
plicable ways which so effectively 
human behavior, a1 


thing to do,’’ an astonishing 


ber of us can find a pretty res 
to do it. Those who have thus 
hand will be far more likely to car 
into the world a love of the : 
lives, e\ 


continue to enrich their 


4 


love is only one ot appreciation 


of them will continue to periorm 
the colleges they will find many op] 
ties for participation 
munity singing organiza 
drama, at least one very 
sketch club (in Philadelphia 


reminds us onee more that we 
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; ‘ 
hie ATTIS I 


all 


id not individual 
you may know Adam Strohm’s 


istinguished Norweg! 


nd a librarians’ con 
lly horrified to 
e formal pro 


vathering broke up without 
I 


song. He simply couldn't under 


} 


If this librarian had happ ned 

‘a Jugo-Slav instead of a Scandinavian 

would probably have expected a dane 
some ind. 

Now imagine a group of librarians or 
ge professors or presidents here burst 
spontaneously into song or dance or 

Yet that is just what we need to 

self-consciousness and 

our patterns of convention; that is funda- 

mentally what the arts are for in our lives. 

It’s as true to-day here in this land of 

freedom as it was when Plato taught it in 
CGreee 

Now let me point out something. So far 
as you and I[ have been prepared in college 
for this release from our precious selves, 
has it been through the formal curriculum ? 
It has not. It has been through the side- 
hows, the student activities. I sometimes 
wonder if the educational historian of a 

undred years henee will be ti mpted to re- 

r to the seheme of studies we so highly 

rard to-day as the student passivities 
may if we don’t do something pretty 

‘adical along the lines of our diseussion 
to-day. 

And this brings me to the only definite 
suggestion I dare to make. Whatever we 
do in the arts, don’t let us preseribe it. 
‘*What advantageth it’’ us to point to im- 
mense registration figures if what we are 
really doing is to raise up a generation of 
young people to loathe the arts and not to 
love them. We don’t have to look very far 
afield for dreadful warnings. Let the arts 
earn their way. I for one am no believer 


protective 

tion or elsewhere 

1 was talking not very long ago 
Herbert Fisher, who framed the 
Edueation Act. We were discuss 
very interesting scheme of ¢ 
which is developing all over England 
what he said applies equally well t 
arts. What he said was in substance 

‘You can not impose any program 
above. You must have a real local den 
a real nucleus of people no matter 
small, who themselves know that . 
to do something and want to do it toget 
You ean build on that, but you can’t in 
the desire from outside. We hav 
to watch patiently, and when we 
desire In any community, then His M 
ty’s Government is only too glad to 
out. But the government doesn't say 
there be a movement of this kind o1 
kind or the other kind’ and assume 
ists because we say so, and then 
why we fail when we try to carry it bey 
the point of non-existence.’’ 


Never mind if our beginnings ; 


so long as what we do accomplish 
and sound. As a matter of fact, wit 
shortage of competent teachers we 
ought to be limited to small begin: 
But let us build for great things in 
future, and as part of that process let 
stop thinking of what we lack, comp 
sive as that subject may be, and tum 
attention to some of the things we | 
build on. Don’t let us forget for inst 
that we have in America the art tradit 
not of one race but of all the world as 
foundation for our structure. We 
unique in this. Then the moment is 
pitious. We are at the end of our pion 
ing period, our improvising period, 
have no further excuse for our natio! 
shortcomings in the arts. We all hav 
day an amount of leisure, or rather 
amount of time which we are free to 
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ol prot Sts ] 


let me insist that thi 


our colleges. 


the 
nd I don’t mean wealth 1 
but wealth in health and en 
in initiative. The best examples 
arts are here to inspire us, the 
iant performances in music, an 
en migration of great works of art 
e oceans from the west and from 


The day is already here when the 
connoisseur in certain branches from the 
terally see America first. ll make a 

have a national habit of sue portant food cro 
we set out to do. Just on to determine which 
sufficient number of men and mip 


are really persuaded that it is ' ‘ 
’ linese tO Carry 
le, then can we look forward to 
] 


‘e and not a place of the arts in 


in life and in American edueation ities. Cornell 


FREDERICK P. KEPPEL 
Tees 


and the 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS THE FRANCO-AMERICAN EXCHANGE 


ROJECT FOR THE SCIENTIFIC IM- OF SCHOLARSHIPS AND 
PROVEMENT OF AGRICULTURE FELLOWSHIPS 
IN CHINA 


tional project lor the seientil 


t of the important food crops of 
naugurated by the University of Nan 
d Cornell University with the aid of the 
tional Edueation Board. Dr. H. H. heen administered by 
the department ot plant breeding in ‘an uneil on Edueat 
New York State College of Agriculture, at its poliey of cooperat 
will leave Ithaca in March for China, tute of Internation: 
te his sabbatical leave of six months to while eontinuing to 
ng the work. In February of 1926 Dr. will hereafter pl: 
H. Myers, of the same department, will go scholars ineluding 
na and carry on the work for six months. both American a 
s way the several members of the depart- hands of a small 
vill take turns in devoting their regular council and the Insti 
batical leaves of absence from Cornell to  eation. 
work in China until a staff has been trained In the latest issue of The / 


Nanking to earry it on. The cooperative David Allan Robertson, assista 
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peen ap 
Virginia 
Angell; 


Kandel 


Robertson, he American Couneil o1 


ade an honorary 
committee now 
Avenue, New York 


nstitute of Interna 


THE INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


] 


will be eonsidered by the com 
AN extensive plan of publ 


:, : ie instruct 
March 1, from candidates for the a 
e health, with emphasis upon preventive meas 
p and fellowships offered for next ; 


' ag will be earried out by Columbia Univer 
American students by French Ecoles 


through the recently established 
? 


and universities, H 
Publie Health, it is announced. 


The scholarships in Eeoles Normales are open 
made possible by the tunds left by Jose} 


to American born women under conditions given . i 
De Lamar. University Extension and the 


herewith : Study Division will be agencies through 
part of the work will be done. The w 

trustees announced on February 7 the ap 

university ment of Earl B. Phelps as professor of 


‘ellowshi 


»S science attached to the Institute of Pu 
and read Health. Dr. Haven Emerson is head o 


‘riously. 


the F 


t 
i 


institute. 


Protessor James C. Egbert, director of 
nt Germe | af » are open to . 

: . : versity Extension, states that arrangements 
twenty-four who hold a bachelor’s ; 1 . : 
. been made to give during the next two 


short courses in public health for physi 


nurses, publie health and social workers. 
of erammatice parts of the program, as described by the N 


York Times, are as follows: 


Dr. A. S. Knight and associates will dir 


of spoken and written 


course in Insurance medicine, to be given a 
al scholarships will be offered at th Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
nales of St. Etienne and Lyons. Madison Avenue. The various functions o 

f Bordeaux offers two scholar-  hysiness of life insurance which require a kt 

men students which include ¢aee of medicine will be studied. 
offers free tuition to Dr. P. P. Jacobs will be in charge of inst: 
nerican students. The subjects 
political science and 


tropical diseases, 


I 


tion in the community aspects of tuber 
This course, to be given at the Medical Sc} 
437 West Fifty-ninth Street, will enroll wor 
in public health in the official and volunt: 
health agencies in and near New York 
University of Nancy offers two scholarships: _ New York City Department of Health, the \« 
5,000 franes with free tuition for research York Tuberculosis Association and Nat 


offers two scholarships 


board and lodgir 


2) the Edouard de Billy memo Tuberculosis Association will cooperate 
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Grreater 
Vstematic 


} 
ieges ol 


ORGANIZATION OF TEACHERS 
OF CHEMISTRY 


ical Society, accordi 


eek by Professor Neil E. 
the Committee on Chemical 

sor lety. 
n conditions in the South, a survey 
by the committee, Chairman Gor 
schools in Florida, Alabama, Ten 


ucKy and other states. Even in the 


STANDARDS OF MEDICAL EDUCATION 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


_ In the report of a speci: 
rions it is planned eventually to apply So P on 


Massachusetts Stat 


te Legislature, recently 
methods adopted elsewhere. nies . 


was declared that “the standards for 
litions have larg ly determined the 


, .- . tion t yractice med 
organizations,” Professor Gordon o = 


han in most of the o 
chemistry teachers have organ- , 


nnection with the numerous local .- he America 
ie American Chemical Society. The ress, commenting 
t organization of this type is found ‘#tement. 
Other che mistry teac hers have or- here are eig 
a section of state teachers’ associa States. Six 
\ fine example of this is found in Wis- ™4@!ntaining ¢ 
pome localities have considered it best Ul ‘far below the : 
7e as independent units. An excellent these six, two are 
this kind is found at Washing- That is another w 
the five medical 
bodies approved by the committee gracefully below 
the Che mistry Teachers Association of 
City, the New England Association 
istry Teachers and the Northwest Chem- 


for registration 
achers Association. 


fused to 
relation of college and high school courses matters with th 
lief aim of the movement, it is said. Other It is the 
ses are greater efficiency in the teaching 


mistry, provision of a clearing house for 4 


ational advantages 
{ reports and experiments in chem- educational advantage 


that the peop! 
ication, to link teachers more closely to . L I 
. ; } employ nmvsicians fr 
emical profession and to establish team- ploy pay 
between the Committee of Chemical Edu- BG , 
: . a »f the highest possibl 
of the American Chemical Society and 


tain that they are secu! 


organizations in the solution of national In recommending 


tion to have s iper 
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i 


ry ner olog Ve 


ne and sanitati 
complex hu 
believe that 
d trom praet 


Cony 


‘knes 


attained 


SAFETY EDUCATION AND THE 


SCHOOLS 
mference oO} 
n Washin 
December, the final recommendations of 
Edueation of the Conference 


nmittee on 


made public. They are as tollows: 


rrery 


ADDITIONAL PROGRAMS OF TH 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE MEETING 


A 
to be he 
Department of Superintend 
Association, February 
n these column 


follows: 


Fowler 
ae 


son, 


expe! 
Oberli 
dike’s edu 


psychology, ’’ 


Ohio State University. Discussion 


L. Thorndike, 


versity. 


Teachers 


Americar {ssociation of Teachers Cr. 


ruary 20, m. ‘*The unique 
in American 


‘<Ten 


college 


teachers’ 


Marquis, yy 


Denton, Texas. 


college,’’ Joseph Rosier, 


‘*The opportunity and resp 
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» allairs of the 
nittee consisting 


Hutchins, Se retary 


rar k Robbins, secre tary 


* JAMES ROWLAND AN‘ 


University, who was taken ill before cor 
ment last June and was operated upon 
timore during the summer, has been rest 
“reasonable health and has taken 
again full tilt,” according to a 
Provost Henry S. Graves before : 


ing of the Boston Yale Club. 


Dr. SAMUEL WESLEY STRATTON, presid 


the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 


a health trip to Kingston, Cristobal and C 


+ 


American ports, following his recent 


Rr. Hon. H. A. L. F 
British Board of 

been elected warden of New 

Sir Jonn Apams, professor o! 
the University of London, who is wel 
this country, is in South Africa on a lect 
tour, according to a Reuter dispatch from ( 
Town. Professor Adams was knighted on 
ary 1. 


r } o)] , 
yr the small F. J. Hartow has been appointed pri 


Evans, Austin, Texas. Fel of the Wigan and District Mining and Tech 
round table « - College, England, in suecession to Mr. &. | 
Laws, who has become principal of the N 


the Study of Educational ®™Pto™ Polytechnic Institute, London. 

February 25, 9:15 a. m., reports on Dr. ERNEST CUSHING RICHARDSON, dit 

the contribution ot the study of Latin of Princeton University library, has beet 

ability, the educational contribution nated corresponding member of the Pruss 
ercial movies, the objectives of a course in Aecadem\ of Sciences in its philosophic 
physics and other topics. Febru ot ation 
Dr. GeorGe H. Danton, professor of Gi 
in Tsing Hua College, Peking, China, has 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tre Senate last week confirmed the nomina- sity ot Leipzig, where he will lecture next 


appointed an exchange professor to the | 


as a justice of the United States Supreme on Chinese and American culture. Dr. D 


Court of Attorney General Harlan F. Stone, a native of New York City, formerly taug 


who was formerly professor of law and dean Western Reserve, Leland Stanford, Butler 


of the law school of Columbia University. lege and Reed College. 


Dr. Marion L. Burton, president of the Uni- A. F. McGown, assistant professor ot 
versity of Michigan, is still critically ill at his nomies at the University of Alberta, Ed 


me 
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M et t, lor neal 
ie College of Medi 


hes 


lie 
s been appointed 
f Northwest 


ry 
tel 


University of 


supe! ntende! 


Teach 


department ol apphiet 
cultural College, hi 


semes 


present er 


study in Pa 


rHE receptio1 


pres dent o 


hined with 


‘ 


R. McCain, presider 
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ant dean 
t Liberal Ar ‘thwestern 
vered the commencement address at 


Wis., high school 


Ives CARPENTER, 


ek, 
and his wate! 


former pro 
n the | niverslity lICag HI proposal Dep 
l I) l Sl nici . , 
H of Edueation tor aid for teachers 
e Was l a 
; requiring an outlay ot $25,000,000 
according to the Suey 
the MeGinnies, of the legislature, is <« 
1908, pressing the opinion that to grant ev 


abandoned. 
chemist of 


Standards since 
he American Chemical Soeciet 000 wo 
r cent. cut in the state 


ing a 25 pe 


ld remove all possibility oft 


ail d preside! 

1906, d ngton on Febr lary 
IN commemoration of 
of Bayard Tavlor 


has arranged an ex 


Roma together w1 
tv and memorabilis 


Lanquage . é 7 
ate tien the and his J 


was in his seve 


awarded every tw 
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pre sid 


cutive com! 


oe ea SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
/ Js SIGMA TAU DELTA: PROFESSIONAL 
ENGLISH FRATERNITY 


researe! 


$10,000 to 
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; rraduates, one tollow 

tion and the others by additional work 
al capacity. The unanimous vote o 
“juired for election into the society 
: 0 the first derree 1s based upor 
th scholarship in English particularly, sopho 
ng and tangible evidence of the can 
interest in creative writing. This de 
re of association but not 
not entitle the holder to 
undergraduate emblem. The second 
degree may be conferred upon juniors ranking 
within the upper third of the class in scholar 
ship if they have completed a minor in English 
and have published one thousand words of origi 
nal aterial in student publications or else 
Membership of the third degree re 
quires senior standing, a scholastic rating within 
the upper fourth of the class, and the publica 


tion of three thousand words or more of original 


material. Those graduating within the upper 
nt. of the class in scholarship, with 


h as a major, may be elected to the fourth 


degree if they have published five thousand 


words. This is the first honor-key degree. For 


the second and third degrees the emblem is a 
badge. The higher degrees are wholly profes 
he acquiring of 
] ? 


itional academic degrees and of positions of 


and have to do with t 


responsibility in the field of college teaching. 
Through a provision for associate member 
ship giving privileges of fellowship but not of 
suffrage an arrangement is made for the mem- 
bership in local chapters of capable students 


not majoring in English but otherwise eligible 


and eag 
blem of ass¢ 
os but 

A somewhat unique leat 
and badge is the jeweilng ol the 
to indicate the degree of 
dentally the academic 
ample, the diamond-flamed 
only by members attaining t] 
The motto of t 


Gret k 


1 
ti 


pression. Every member 
these high q ialities in | 
tribute at least one artic 

» The Quarterly Rectangl 


magazine of the order. 


Sigma Tau Delta has now entered 


Wesleyan University, Grand Island 


Kansas Wesleyan University, Geo 


lere, lowa Wesleyan College, Lo 


lege and the College of Idaho. I! 


; 


representatives in thirty additional co 


cluding Goucher College, Wesleya | 


Buffalo University, Gettysburg Coll 


I 


é 


ington and Jefferson College, St. Lawr« 


lege, Centenary College, Boston 


[ 


Western Reserve University, Cincinnati 


sity, Ohio Northern University, Um 


Illinois, Parsons College, Western | 


\ 


I 


T 
\ 


ers 


) 
A 


lege, Simpson College, Coe College, Jame 


College, Baker University, Baylor U1 


Austin College, DePauw University, 


{ 


tal 


versity and the University of Southern | 


nia. In many of these chapters w 


veloped during the prese¢ nt eolleve vet 


+ 


are in addition by invitation some 


bers-at-large who have acquired distinct 


the realm of literary art and are ready 


ticipate in building Sigma Tau Delt 


creative-writing fraternity of the first 


The Administrative Council of 


Delta is composed of Dr. P. C. Somerv: 


sas Wesleyan University, national 


‘e) 


/ 


Professor Frederic Fadner, Lombard 


first vice-president ; Dr. Florence 


0 


( 


Br 


Goucher College, second vice pre sident : 


sor J. Q. Owen, Dakota Wesleyan | 


executive secretary; and Professor My r 


Curry, Georgetown College (Kentuck 


vy) 


P) 
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sory 
me ml 


eTS 


dadepartme 


rman: Dr. Walter 


hairman: 


XPRESSION SUBJECTS 
ICHIGAN JUNIOR HI 


’ r 


strator or 


IN A 
GH SCHOOL 


teacher in the junior 
familiar th the pupil 
ing and the pupil who cooperat 
draw. The introduction before an audience ni 
o our modern school build r seen 
1 as the center of the oral 1. | relieves 

the school bri 3; the addi 


rative prob em ot the p ipu who 
not get on hi 


plinary situation 


elects a subject 
| 


feet and talk, different attit 
play, or otherwise express him- simply put there, will; 


’ 
\ 


5. It makes for rea 
rk in North Intermediate School, art and dramati 
pupil required to spend one period 


h of 


appre 
work bv ‘ 


and class in one department 
the three expression subjects, 
and ¢ 


work along the line of the 


Li 


auditorium English, raised prob 
the principal and members of the Nort 
reorganize this phase of the school’s 
attempt to bring about a better 


n these departments. The 


oe DISCUSSION 
was adopted: 


IS MATHEMATICS ESSENTIALLY 
‘ach pupil spends one TOOL? 
da week in each of tl 


‘ I ne three 


art, music and special English, 
periods 


n an 


a recent ari 


of nature study or beginning i relly sneal 
e mplete his week’s schedule. 
1 grade each pupil is allowed to 
in only two of the three departments, 
; meeting two periods a week. The 
of the week is used for a group assem- 


vhich the groups trom the three 
re brought together for a coopera 


which each contributes its 


h grade each pupil elects work in 
{ the three departments; classes meet 


y 


ent 


eriods a week, one additional period 


the school library and the fifth 
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-elly has in 


ledge he formulas. 


ident’s know 


1oted that Mr. Kelly is not dealing 


that mathematies play s in the edu 
engineer, with its place in a 
that Mr. Kell) 
te ot those 
ed mathematics 
rh to penetrate beneath the sur 
face, and have grasped the ideas that are often 
concealed from superficial observation by sym- 
bolic expre sion 
There is in mathematics a great deal of tech 
nique. Much of this is difficult to master; and 
as every teacher of mathematics knows, some 
students never acquire that proneciency of ma 
nipulation without which complete understand 
ing is impossible. So long as one handles formu 
las in a lame and halting way, so long as all his 
wits are required to understand the processes 
he is unable to give attention to the 
significance of the work. It is true that college 
algebra does result—if it be suecessfully studied 
by a person—in mastery of certain processes. 
So too it ean be said that learning to play the 
piano well results in a nimbleness of fingers. 
But how absurd it would be to say that nimble- 
ness of fingers is the object of learning to play 
he piano! Yet Mr. Kelly very obviously im 
that the mastery of formulas is the object 

» algebra. In this he mistakes the a 

a subject for the subject itself and 

3a means with an end. 

Klementary algebra is | cely technique and 
gives the student little more than ability to carry 
out some of the manipulation of mathematics. 
Ideas and interpretations are possible, but the 
immaturity of the students usually prevents 
much stress being put upon these. But such is 
not the ease with college algebra, even as that 
subject has been modified on account of decreas 
ing mathematical requirements in the secondary 
school. Does any one maintain that such sub 


permutations and combinations,” “the 


jects as ” 
theory of probability,” “the theory of equa- 
tions,” are merely questions of learning to ma- 
nipulate? Not if he understands those subjects. 
In college algebra the student has the opportu- 
nity to see ideas handled as ideas, and concep- 


tions elaborated and developed with scrupulous 


The role 

that deseribed by 
teacher has any sense of the inner 
subject, any feeling for its sp 
perfection; if he understands 
mathematics among man’s activit 
that the very existence ot 

+1 


snowledge Is the result ¢ 


fection and his love of beauty; 


eacher be a mathematiciar 
ealeulator, his chief concern 
mistortune aving hi 

nothing but mastery of formula 
above all else to keep his s 
what Ruskin said architects are 
“no warmths of compassion, no 
veneration, no progressive state 0 

numerators and denominators. Vu 
tions.” His wish is that his students 
a real comprehension of the ideas in 
ject. Realizing that mathematies 
not only of thought but of feeling 
response not only from the mind but 
heart, the teacher tries to stir in his 
a feeling of fascination for subtleties of re 
ing and a delight in the slow and diffi 
ever so certain, steps ol accurate 
Knowing full well the indispensable qua 
the formulas of his subject, and that \ 
affection will never come unless there be 
ficiency in their use, he stresses them 11 
an accessory should always be stressed, du 
not disproportionately. Every device 
knows he will share with his students, 
mnemonie aid and every way of as 
formulas and processes apparently dis 
Practice in manipulation he uses abund 
just as the teacher of music must require } 
practice of seales and exercises, not beca 
are harmonious, but beeause they are n¢ 
His task is not to put the formulas and pr 
in the student’s mind, as one packs bundle 
box, for it is the student’s task to master t 
The teacher’s role is to expound and el! 
to inspire if he can, but at all events to 
just proportion between the means and t! 
He knows, of course, that, despite his 
effort, some of his students see only the 1 
nism and not the spirit or the purpos« 
vain no enlargement of mind, but only a 
skill of manipulation. They are as poor!) 
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themat 


perso! 


made more 
lancuages 
terature), h and for 
Thouch it 
there ambiguity here, for 
vhether he means 


ed mathem: 


nowledge 
he reby the 


i+ 
te, 


more etle 
learning process 
IS very clearly Im 


prompte 
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the educators 


or 


Though it is to 


necessal 


the enthusiasm ot dev- 


put 
Although he has 


forward 
no 


me can be devoted 


ise is qualified to 
purpose? So far as the opinion of lay- 


t is there that will justify 
cht 


the evidence he secured from a few peo 


neerned, wha 


ng more wel should be 
ven to 
of one generation than to the evidence that 
Moritz 


writings of persons acknowledged to be 


oO care fully collected trom the 


the sest and most thoughtful 


that twenty cen- 
turies have produced ? 


Mathematicians have given ample proof of 


devotion to selence DY laboring patiently 


the 


over the difficult problems given them by 


astronomer and physicist. They have put order 
heavens, and are even now helping un- 


ot 


in the 


rle the mysteries the atom. They have 


ready for the edueator a theory of statistics, 


difficult, not perfect, but worthy the attention of 


‘rious minded. If mastered, it will help 


make education a science; but, if only imper- 


fectly understood, it will merely create con- 


fusion and give rise to abortive theories. On 


this very account mathematicians may be ex- 


pected to oppose heartily false claims of dubious 
science, 

Mr. Kelly gives a narrow role to many sub- 
“Cul- 


tural courses, such as the literatures or any of 


jects other than mathematics. He states: 


the languages, science courses of general or fun- 
damental character, or social studies should be 
evaluated on the basis of their success in mold- 
No 


one will deny that the social studies have a social 


ing personalities into effective social units.” 
purpose. There even appears to be such an im- 
plication in the name. But is man only a social 
being? Can he as an individual have no beau- 
tiful thoughts to cherish and no intimate values 
that little to 


other members of his species? 


have relation his obligations to 


Is not one of the 
purposes of a liberal education to enrich the 
life of the individual as well as make him a bet- 
ter citizen? it 


good neighbor, to give to the poor, to help with 


Though is admirable to be a 


elections, could anything be less desirable than 


a society full of persons who are nothing but 


XXI, 


pertect “social units’? Is not one of 


est functions of education to reveal sources { 


which satisfaction and recompense can b 
in a world where one’s adjustment to 
roundings seems always imperfect? 

the social element in finding pleasure in 
at the stars, or in contemplating the 
of that hand? 

anything primarily social in admiration 
book that Euclid wrote, o 


of Shakespeare or the poems of 


nature are closer at 


Milt 


N 


e 


Is 


not one of the main objects of a liberal] 


tion to supply such values as these? 


It seems to me it would be very disagre 


to be rated as a teacher of mathematic 


cordance with the views of Mr. Kelly. 


f 


W! 


the | 


r in love for the } 


’ 


Ar 


would not make the process less painful be: 


he calls his views scientific. 


kK. P. Wn 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY IN PARIS 


trustees 


In his annual report to the 
American Library in Paris the librari 
called to 


markable development in its service to 


Dawson Johnston] attention 


universities during the ar. 
first, that of 


Association 


past 


ve 


two forms: cooperatio 


American Library 


P 


Th 


books for Europe in the selection of A 


books and periodicals for French 
that of 
the Bibliothéque Nationale in lending | 


braries, and second, cooperati: 


professors in French universities. 
For the purchase of books for these | 


univel 


y 
) 


wn 


Committe 


hy 


the sum of $4,750 was allotted of the app 


tion made by the Laura Spelman Roc! 


Memorial. In the distribution of this 


71 


< 


) 


was made to supply, first, eurrent perio 


representing American progress in diff 
ot the 


partments learning, second, 


rent 
( 


vol 


needed to complete files broken by the » 


third, the books most essential to an 
standing of the history of American 
and institutions. 


These gifts of books have been suppl 


as far as possible by loans of books neec 


oceasional or individual use. In this 


different scholars in 21 different universit 


lveées have been served, with some meas 
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cent. of the requests for books VISUAL EDUCATION 


he en 


1 . 
RT Das deen 


Kdueation on 


de throughout 


ing the present 
ht be kept longer if partments was 
ect to recall if required elsewhere. these two ed 
De hope 1 that this service to spe ial ras sent to the 
ferent branches of learning may be de 
pidly not only because such servic 


} 
I 


of the highest importance, but also 


ll relieve other E lropean libraries . 
institutions 


+} 


r, cataloguing and earing 
variably t 


ol collecting, 
yrtant but little used class of for viens’ tmatee 


import 


ns. Its importance makes it de 


should be available to all; on the 


fact that its use is limited almost 


sts makes it unnecessary that 


libraries. If 


s needed a recent examination 

f books on early Americar : 
he library will serve. Of the entir crom walen 
72 per cent. ha been loaned for P@™ments 


ith, 4 per cent. had been loaned 


k had been loaned twice. 


ne book 


of a larger collection for a 


he more cone lusive, 


alone indicate that the studi 

pecialist do not interfere to a1 V great sta le service 
th the studies of another, and less still st organi 
se of the general reader. In the proper budget, and one la 
tion of libraries there must be a few ‘hase of slides and 
lending libraries for specialists very “#4@ for their manufac 


e in character instead of many isolated 


department is primaril) 
to be distributed. Its n 


ementary collections of little use to the ie 
. institution is the library, 


t an no use to anv one else. Such . 
. covers a much wider 

librarie ; > ee —— ; 
libraries will not only promote research templating such departments s 


allow local libraries to attend to the ¢hat an 


’ 
initial expenditure 


needs of the ordinary student as well as jarge sum of money 
ordinary needs of the special student. of slides, films and ex! 
Commercial and pr 


ris 
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pioneers in 
rtments of visual instruction, the 


organization and 
York 


with a total 


d them in the 
departments. New has an 
budget of 

Los An 


fourth. 


artment 
0 is next with $25,500. 
d San F sco 1s 
service, independent 
ig with them, is the 
yublie museums, pub 
The mu 


objects, while 


librari 


tre ortable ibits of 


A we 
galleries. 
seums 


Beha 


galleries emphasize lantern 


ad y 
ading 


institutions having 
give 
This is a remarkable develop 


isual 


organized. Seve rf 


ts also courses 


departmen 


ment time v instruction depart 


ments have been the eight 


WwW hic h 
These ‘ 


rt on the length of urses, varies 
ourses re 


work. 


a iarge 


to eighteen weeks. 


amounts of cred 


tions and larger cities regard 


+ 


if sufficient importance to 


tin 
LING 


dep irtfments. 


merous enough and 


al certain gen 


from which tenta 
lards may be set up for the guidance of 

ontemplating the organization of a similar 

service for their schools. 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 

STATISTICS 

A STUDY OF COLLEGE ENTRANCE AND 

SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL CREDITS 
FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


WORK 
INTRODUCTION 
THE first junior high schools were established 


about fifteen years ago. In these fifteen years 


AND SOCIETY 


nNools as ren 
I i re 


n 1919-20 


tatements of state department 
statements of the 

at all, and there was a 

between the figures of 

tion and the various state dep: 

variations are doubtless due in 


definitions of junior hig 


rreatly. Until we are more nearly 


to what constitutes a junior high schoo 
not expect any unilormity of returns 

high 
Such a uniformity of 


looked 


number of junior schools in 


standards ca 
for during the 


perl d of expel 


nor is it desirable. 
One of the purposes of the 
to bring down into the in 


s which were iz 


IX to XII. Br 


some subjec 


in grades 


High School,” page 35, mentik 


f the major conceptions of 
school 


School,” page 27, ment 


he purpo 


junior high movement. Koos, 
Junior 
earlier introduction of secondary 

jects as a means of economizing time. 
esting field of investigation might be op: 
this 


junior high school is being attained and 


an effort to find how far purpos 
far it is simply an ideal. 

Granted such an ideal, however, a nur 
questions of practical import present the 
“Should for work in 


eredit be given 


formerly given in senior high schools 
such work is done in junior high schools 
such eredit is given, how shall it be det 
1?” “What is the current 
“When junior high 
should be th 


and evaluate: 
in this matter?’ 
are well established what 


practice la 
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A) Keep 


pre paratory Subp 


{¢,) Decrease 


and ? 


were recel\ 


returned by the 


the answers 
res, we find that in reply to the 
‘Do you grant entrance credit for any 


ng subjects, if studied for a year 


nth and eighth grade of 


y* 22 say no, 1 yes, 11 say it is no 


the junior One except 


6 admit by examination only and 8 


admit through the senior high school. 
course that practically no college trance. 
enth and eighth grade work 


for en Turning no 
al in the three ai 


) 


question, “Do you grant as much en 


for work done in the ninth grade 
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sentiment 


rraqd 
rade 


grade at one ec to the junior 


five subjects more sentiment does one find 


mentioned are credited in from 20 to 25 schools. junior high school a separate 


Some schools evidently do not teach general its own problems. Thus onl 


science in the ninth rrade ar d some do not tear h favor reducing the number 


social studies. Twenty of the principals reply and restricting them to the 
ing think that this work should be credited for only. In » senior high 


1] } 


college entrance, two do not favor college en- about event! divided between 


trance credit. Inasmuch as the two replying present number of units on one 
lid not answer the first question they proba ducing the units so that only 
‘did not get the bearing of the question. On _ years shall be credited on the other 
question No. 3, twelve junior high school prin (6) There is little sentiment in 
cipals favor Plan A; 2 favor Plan B; and one’ three groups for increasing the 1 
favors Plan B ultimately; 17 prefer Plan C and credits and ineluding both senior and 
two favor Plan C ultimately. high school work for college preparation 
(7) Little evidence of much thou 
PERCENTAGES FAVORING PLAN shortening the time for college entrance 


Percent- Percent- Percent found. 


age age age 
Sr.H.S. Jr. H.S8. high schools should be eounted with se 


(8) As a step, ninth grade work in 


35.1 35 3 school work, but there is a basis 
the ultimate solution will be a 
the distinct functions of juni 
schools. 
(9) Very little attention seems 
paid to one of the avowed funda 
poses of the junior high school: econ 
time. There has been no shortening of 
Coxcvenoxe required for college preparation. 
(10) Upon analyzing these plans 
(1) In most colleges in this region, the mat seem that: (a) Plan A, if adopted, might 
of eredits for junior high school work has  ¢, bring about an earlier differentiatior 
not become an acute problem. There are proba- junior high schools; this plan would also all 
bly at le: vo reasons for this, first, the move more freedom in planning the junior hich schoc 
ment is very new in this section and not many course; (b) Plan B would be likely to extend 


junior high school students have completed the the influence of the college in the earlier years 
senior high school record; second, if 1s probable of the junior high school and so would deprive 
that most senior high schools simply pass on the junior high school of considerable freed 

eredits for work done at least in the ninth of action; (ec) Plan C would give the greatest 


crade. A number of deans of admissions, how freedom of action to the junior high s 


ever, said they were finding junior high school ‘There might be a danger of creating a ga] 
students among those applying for admission, tween the ninth and tenth grades 

and they hoped that some basis for a common I. R. Krat 
practice might be arrived at. soa Oukurewnam Hien Scuoon, H- M. Wese 
(2) Colleges which admit on examinations ELKINS PARK, 


only do not care where the work was done. PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 











